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Report of the Peace Congress in Our 
Next Issue. 


The Twelfth Universal Peace Congress was held, 
according to announcement, at Rouen, France, from 
the .2d to the 25th of September. It was attended 
by about five hundred delegates and adherents, and 
was one of the most enthusiastic and successful 
of the congresses so far held, but it has been impos- 
sible to get the report of the proceedings ready for 
this month’s number of the ADVOCATE. Our No- 
vember issue will, therefore, be made a special Peace 
Congress number. In addition to an extended re- 
port of the proceedings of the Peace Congress, it will 
contain also an account of the Twenty-first Confer- 
ence of the International Law Association, which 
was held at Antwerp, Belgium, from the 29th of 
September to the 2d of October. Secretary Trueblood 
attended and took part in both these meetings. The 
paper on “ A Regular International Advisory Con- 
gress,” which he read before the International Law 
Conference, and which was most favorably received, 
will be given in full in our next issue. We hope 
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also to have room for one or two of the most effec- 
tive speeches made at the Peace Congress. 


A Month of Pacific Events. 


The past month has witnessed an unusual number 
of events which bear testimony to the rapidity with 
which the reign of reason and law, in spite of many 
obstacles, is extending itself in the domain of inter- 
national affairs. The force of these events would be 
much more apparent than it is, if they were brought 
adequately to public attention. But no amount of 
neglect can alter the fact that they exist, that they 
are a “sign of the times,” a revelation of the goal 
toward which all important international movements 
are now directing themselves. 

First, there is the meeting of the Alaska Boundary 
Commission which has been sitting at the Foreign 
Office in London. At the present writing, some 
twenty sessions of the Commission have been held, 
and there is no phase of the controversy which has 
not been examined with all the thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness of which the highest legal talent 
is capable. The Canadian side of the question has 
been presented by a body of eight prominent English 
and Colonial counsel, at the head of which have been 
the British Attorney-General and the Solicitor Gen- 
eral. A body of eminent members of the American 
Bar, of which Hon. J. M. Dickinson has been the 
leading counsel, have defended with great ability and 
clearness the American contention. We cannot help 
believing that the six members of the Commission, 
which has been presided over by the British Lord 
Chief Justice, will be able to reach a satisfactory 
solution of the question, and that the troublesome 
dispute will now finally be put to rest. The work of 
the Commission is practically completed and the an- 
nouncement of their award may be expected within 
a few days. Altogether the case is sure to be a 
memorable one, and the spectacle of the two great and 
powerful nations thus calmly examining in the forum 
of reason a serious difference, and trying to find 
out just where justice lies, is most inspiring and 
encouraging. 

Even more noteworthy has been the meeting at 
The Hague of the Venezuela tribunal, chosen from 
the Permanent Court to settle the question of prefer- 
ential treatment, as between England, Germany and 
Italy, and the pacific creditors of Venezuela. Eleven 
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nations are parties in this case, and the point at issue 
is one the decision of which will have a very far- 
reaching effect in international relations hereafter. 
As being the second dispute actually handled by a 
panel from the Hague Court, this case will also be 
most influential in giving prestige to the Court and 
to the permanent institution of arbitration in general. 

While these two important cases have been under 
discussion, some of the ten mixed commissions ap- 
pointed to determine the amount of the claims to be 
paid by Venezuela to her creditors have also been at 
work, and one or two of them have already com- 
pleted their labors and given their award. 

In the meantime the three great organizations, 
whose purpose is the promotion of international 
friendship and the substitution of law for force in 
the relations of nations to each other, have been 
holding their annual meetings. These organizations, 
now in existence for many years, have grown to be 
very influential and command the attention and re- 
spect of the municipal and governmental authorities 
wherever they meet. The first of these meetings 
was the conference of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union at Vienna from the 7th to the 9th of Septem- 
ber. It was attended by a large number of delegates, 
members of the various parliaments, and was one of 
the most impressive meetings which the Union has 
ever held since its organization fourteen years ago. 
The officials of Vienna and of the Austrian govern- 
ment who received the delegates gave their unquali- 
fied approval and support of the object which the 
Union is pursuing, namely, the establishment of 
arbitration as the normal method of dealing with 
controversies and the promotion of closer and more 
cordial relations between the governments and peoples 
of the world. 

Following the Conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union came the twelfth Universal Peace Con- 
gress at Rouen, France, the 22d to the 27th of 
September. The Congress, details of which will be 
given in our next issue, was attended by about five 
hundred delegates and adherents, and was, on the 
whole, one of the most enthusiastic, practical and 
successful of the whole series of peace congresses. 

The last of the significant pacific events which the 
month has witnessed was the meeting of the Inter- 
national Law Association at Antwerp, Belgium, the 
29th of September to the 2d of October. This was 
the tweaty-first conference of the Association, and 
the presence of more than a hundred jurists and 
publicists from different countries and the able 
and animated discussions which marked the sessions 
bore strong testimony to the enlightened and gener- 
ous spirit which is more and more controlling inter- 
national public sentiment and developing between 
peoples a deeper and wider sense of justice, respect 
and humanity. 

The month has been altogether an extraordinary 


one, as will be seen from this brief rehearsal. The 
friends of peace never had greater reason to congrat- 
ulate themselves on the certainty of the speedy and 
complete triumph of their principles and measures. 
There is no mistaking the meaning of the events 
alluded to. They may have little significance to 
those who measure occurrences by the noise, the 
sensational talk and the public disturbances which 
they produce. But to those who look beneath the 
surface and know the real springs and signs of prog- 
ress, these events reveal clearly the fact that a new 
international era is already upon us; that the new 
pacific order, so long talked of, and which many 
believe to be yet far off, has already begun and is 
rapidly establishing itself in a strong and permanent 
way under our very eyes. 

There is still much of indifference, of prejudice, 
of the power of blind traditional beliefs to be over- 
come before our great ideals can be fully realized. 
But if the friends of peace only comprehended what 
has been actually won, if they only knew the im- 
mense strength of their present position, if they only 
all had eyes to see, if they would only all quit talk- 
ing doubtfully and seize with one accord the mag- 
nificent opportunity now before them, they would be 
able in a brief period to pull down the whole hoary 
structure of international animosity and its attendant 
militarism, and leave it a collapsed and irremediable 
ruin. The times are ripe and need men of faith and 
courage. 


The Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty. 


Among the important events of the past month 
given in the foregoing editorial, the negotiation of 
the Anglo-French arbitration treaty would have been 
included if its conclusion had been known at the 
time of writing. The treaty, which had been under 
consideration for some time, has just been signed 
(October 14) and made public, and is as follows: 


“The government of the French Republic and the 
government of his Britannic Majesty, signatories of the 
convention concluded at The Hague July 29, 1899, for 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes : 

“Considering that by Article J9 of that treaty the 
high contracting powers reserve to themselves the right 
of concluding agreements with the view to have recourse 
to arbitration in all cases in which they shall consider it 
possible to submit thereto, have authorized the under- 
signed to agree to the following provisions: 

“ ArTICLE 1. Differences of a judicial order, or such 
as relate to the interpretation of treaties existing between 
the two contracting parties, which may arise between 
them, and which it may not be possible to settle by 
means of diplomacy, shall be submitted to the perma- 
nent court of arbitration established at The Hague by 
the convention of July 29, 1899, on condition, however, 
that they do not involve either vital interests or the 
independence or honor of the two contracting states, and 
that they do not affect the interests of a third power. 
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“Art. 2. In each particular case the high contract- 
ing parties, before addressing themselves to the perma- 
nent court of arbitration, shall sign a special arbitration 
bond setting forth clearly the subject under dispute, the 
extent of the powers of the arbitrators, and the details to 
be observed as regards the constitution of the arbitral 
tribunal and the procedure. 

“Arr. 3. The present arrangement is concluded for 
a term of five years from the date of the signature. 

* CAMBON. 
“ LANSDOWNE.” 


The signing of this treaty is an event of world- 
wide importance. It is the first time that two great 
powers have entered upon such an agreement, the 
Anglo-American treaty having failed of ratification, 
and Chile and the Argentine Republic hardly being 
entitled to the rank of great powers. In the case of 
this treaty signing and ratification come practically 
to the same thing, as the convention has been made 
under the direct authority of the governments. 

It is true that the scope of the treaty is seemingly 
not very wide. The agreement is only for five years, 
with no provisions for continuance; the cases to be 
submitted are not to involve either vital interests or 
the independence or honor of the two nations, or to 
affect the interests of a third power. This might 
give the governments easy escape under the treaty 
from submitting any question of importance, if they 
choose so to act. Again, the agreement applies only 
to cases of a judicial order and to such as relate to 
the interpretation of treaties. The latter class of 
cases is a very definite one, but also very restricted. 
“ Differences of a judicial order” are of course very 
numerous, and the phrase may be so interpreted as 
to include nearly every sort of controversy which 
now arises between nations. The strength and value 
of the treaty lie to a considerable degree in this ex- 
pression, which we have little doubt the governments 
in actual practice will interpret in a large and 
generous way. 

But the significance of the treaty consists mainly 
in the recognition given by the two great nations to 
the growing public demand for the permanent sub- 
stitution of arbitration for violence in the adjustment 
of international disputes and in the frank and un- 
equivocal adoption of the permanent court at The 
Hague as the tribunal to which all references un- 
der the treaty shall be made. This action of the 
two foremost nations of Western Europe, both of 
which were signatories of the Hague Convention, is 
admirable. It puts the Hague Court finally into a 
position of vantage and prestige which can never 
hereafter be weakened. Any further special treaties 
of general arbitration between other states will in- 
evitably follow the example of this convention and 
adopt the Hague Court as the tribunal to which all 
references shall be made. 


The signing of this treaty is an event, therefore, 
over which the friends of peace everywhere may 
properly feel the greatest satisfaction. Especially 
may our English and French co-workers, who have 
for the past two years carried on such a vigorous and 
unremitting campaign in favor of an Anglo-French 
arbitration treaty, rejoice with exceeding great joy. 
The action which their governments have taken is a 
noble one, in harmony with the best spirit of the 
times, and other governments are sure speedily to 
follow the example. The treaty is probably all that 
could have been expected at the present time, though 
in some respects not all that could have been wished. 
It is in the right direction, and more and greater 
things are sure to follow. Obligatory arbitration is 
made by it the watchword of the immediate future. 
The movement has become practically irresistible, 
and before we suspect it some other great kindred 
announcement may come to us from some other 
quarter. While we are waiting and expecting, let 
us do our whole duty, for on that depends all further 
attainment. 


Editorial Notes. 


In his new book, “ The New American 
Lying in War. Navy,” just being brought out by the 
Outlook Company, ex-Secretary of the Navy Long writes 
thus of an episode in the Secret Service during the 
Spanish War: 


“The President and Secretary of the Navy deter- 
mined to send two officers to Europe to report upon the 
movements of Cervera and those of Camara. To the 
first duty was assigned Ensign Henry Herbert Ward, 
and to the latter, Ensign William Henry Buck. Each 
in civilian garb was on board a foreign yacht, hired for 
the purpose, the officers and men of which had no 
knowledge of the business or character of their voyaging 
sightseer except that they were to take him wherever 
his pleasure inclined him to go. 

“The Spanish agents at St. Thomas became suspicious 
of the young ‘Englishmen,’ Ward and Buck being re- 
garded as of this nationality, and upon Ward’s departure 
for San Juan they cabled the fact of his going to the 
Spanish authorities. Four officials of the port boarded 
the steamer when she reached San Juan, and cross- 
questioned the suspected passenger. 

“So convincing was the American officer that he was 
finally advised that he would not be molested, but was 
not to be permitted ashore. Not content with his 
narrow escape, and desiring information in addition to 
that which he could get in the harbor, Ward protested 
to the British Consul at being confined to the ship, and 
through the intercession of that officer, who little knew 
whose cause he was advocating, the prohibition to land 
was removed. In company with the Consul and a 
Spanish naval officer, he landed and called upon the 
Naval Commandant, of whom he requested relief from 
the espionage of the Spaniards. This request was 
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granted, and Ward strolled along the water front and 
through a portion of the Spanish barracks.” 

This conduct of the two spies, in which the govern- 
ment was a responsible party, involved a deliberate, 
long-continued and cunningly worked-out lie, which 
would condemn anybody in private life to infamy, and 
yet it is narrated by Mr. Long in a cool spirit of satisfac- 
tion, as if it were one of the most virtuous of deeds! 





The annual convention at Mystic, Conn., 
a of the Universal Peace Union of Phila- 
delphia and the Connecticut Christian 
Peace Society was held this year for four days during 
the last week in August. The meetings drew together 
the usual large crowds from the surrounding country. 
Addresses were given by Alfred H. Love, president of 
the Universal Peace Union, by Rev. James H. Earle of 
Boston, Hezekiah Butterworth of Boston, E. D. Sexton 
of Jersey City, George B. Houston of Philadelphia, Rev, 
A. J. McLeod of Central Village, Conn., Ex-president 
Edward H. Magill of Swarthmore, Pa., J. G. Phelps- 
Stokes of New York, James R. Brown of New York, 
Henry W. Wilbur of New York, Rev. Alexander F. 
Irvine of New Haven, Mrs. Amanda Slater of Water- 
bury, Conn., Chief Justice C. B. Love of the Supreme 
Court of Delaware, and others. Chief Justice Love’s 
address was a powerful arraignment of the spirit of greed 
and brutality now so prevalent in so many quarters of 
the world. Mr. Butterworth’s address was a portrayai 
of the influence of the proposed isthmian canal in pro- 
moting the unity of the world. Many phases of the 
peace question were treated by other speakers. The 
annual report of the Universal Peace Union showed that 
the Society had been busy and earnest as in previous 
years in its propaganda, much attention having been 
given to industrial disturbances. At the close of the 
Convention a series of a dozen strong resolutions was 
adopted, making the Society’s usual plea for the displace- 
ment of brute force and violence by the methods of 
reason and conscience in the settlement of all disputes, 
internal as well as international. 
eam seine a 


Brevities. 


The high appreciation abroad of the value of the 
services of the late F. W. Holls in the cause of arbitra- 
tion is shown by the following resolution passed at a 
recent meeting of the Standing Committee of the Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Association, London: 


‘* Resolved, That this Committee desires to place on record 
its sense of the great loss sustained by the cause with which 
the Association is identified by the lamented death of Mr. 
Frederick W. Holls, who as one of the representatives of the 
United States at the Hague Conference took such a prominent 
part in the discussions on international arbitration, which led 
to the establishment of the Permanent Tribunal at The 
Hague.” 


Lord Chief Justice Alverstone has accepted the 
office of umpire in the tribunal appointed to settle the 
controversy between the Porte and the Administration 
of the Ottoman debt, as to whether an additional divi- 
dend of a quarter of one per cent. is due to the holders 
of Turkish bonds. 


As a result of universal education, untrammeled 
liberty, government ownership of important public utili- 
ties, general participation in the government through 
the initiative and referendum, the people of Switzerland 
are the most prosperous and happy in the world. All 
emigration from the country has long since ceased, and 
now Germans, French, Italians and Slavonians are 
flocking into it because of its better economic conditions. 
Switzerland is now and has been for three generations 
at peace with all the world. 


The new general army staff has appointed a press 
censor to stay at staff headquarters in Washington and 
permit nothing to be given out to the press without his 
supervision. The people are no longer to have any 
knowledge of army doings except what the army staff 
pleases to make known. Another stage in the dictator- 
ship of the military power! 

Canada is falling in line with the military develop- 
ment of the day, and is proposing to create and equip a 
militia force of one hundred thousand men against “ cases 
of emergency.” What possible emergencies, O Canadians? 


, The Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
appointed a commission to prepare for the construction 
of the permanent arbitration court building. It has been 
stated that the work will be open to the competition of 
builders of any country. 


= The question of the delimitation of the frontier of 
Barotseland, which has given rise to a dispute between 
Great Britain and Portugal, has been submitted to the 
arbitration of the King of Italy. 


; On the initiative of Mr. Emile Arnaud, who was 
president of the Rouen Peace Congress, a committee is 
in process of formation at Paris for the promotion of a 
permanent arbitration treaty between France and Italy. 


The Mexican- V enezuela mixed commission finished 
on October 6 the hearing on the claims of Del Rio 
Brothers for money loaned to the Venezuela government 
in 1824. The commission awarded the claimants $510,000, 
the sum claimed being $570,000. 


‘ The commission having in charge the determina- 
tion of the amount of the Dutch and Belgian claims 
against Venezuela awarded on September 11 to the Bel- 
gian Company owning the Caracas water works the sum 
of two million dollars, 


In a recent address the Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Arbitration, Mr. Bernard F. 
Supple, said: “ The Massachusetts State Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration was the first of its kind in the 
world. Prior to its establishment, there was nothing to 
pattern its actions by. Since its foundation it has been 
the model for the arbitration laws of at least twenty-five 
states of the United States, and has been the model for 
the foundation of fifteen arbitration boards of our 
country.” 
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_ In an article written for the Jndependent at the 
request of the editor, Mr. Edward Tregear, the New 
Zealand commissioner of labor, declares that the arbi- 
tration act, which has been by certain persons persistently 
declared to be a failure, has been on the contrary re- 
markably successful. “The general effect of the act 
has been to promote stability of business and confidence 
in undertaking contracts, to raise wages, to shorten 
working hours and prevent unnecessary overtime, to 
eliminate the ‘sweater’ and to encourage legitimate, 
honest competition in trade.” 


‘ The circular sent out by the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration, giving reasons why 
business men should promote international arbitration, 
is being widely used and commented on by the press, as 
well as extensively circulated by the leaders of business 
organizations. 


. . The New Age says that M. Camille Pelletan, 
the French Minister of Marine, has done a very sensible 
thing —he has abolished the ceremony of “christening 
new battleships.” Perhaps Mr. Pelletan will one of 
these days do a still more sensible thing — abolish a lot 
of the battleships themselves. 


In the 674 years between 1141 and 1815 England 
and France were at war 266 years, or for every two 
years of peace one year of fighting. Since 1815, a period 
of nearly 90 years, the two countries have not had a 
single battle. It is becoming every day more and more 
improbable that they will ever fight again. 


The British government has offered the Jews, as 
a site for a self-governing Jewish colony, an elevated 
tract of land in East Africa on the Uganda railroad. 
The territory is two hundred miles long, admirably 
watered, fertile, cool, covered with splendid forests, 
nearly uninhabited, and healthy for Europeans. The 
Zionist congress held recently at Basel, Switzerland, 
appointed a committee to investigate the offer. 


, Among the other recommendations, in his last 
official letter before retiring from the command of the 
army, General Miles recommended that the cavalry 
branch of the Service should be cut down as being 
“entirely out of proportion (to the infantry), useless and 
enormously expensive.” 

‘ The following statement on war was adopted at 
the recent Rhode Island Universalist Convention: 

“Christian precepts and aggressive war can have no 
true affiliation. War as it is claims recognition by 
Christianity, and is to be considered in its hideousness, 
without any respect for sophistry or selfishness as 
apologist. 

“ Without now entering upon the discussion whether 
war can ever be justified, it is a most conservative state- 
ment to say that Christian men ought not to justify any 
war until all possible honorable effort has been made to 
avert it, and has failed. We believe that false notions 
of heroism because of war are working toward the moral 
ruin of the young people of our land, and that Chris- 
tianity ought to speak the truth in such an issue.” 


... L’Universel, the organ of the movement for 
international peace among the Christians of France, 
published at Havre, is now in its sixth year. 


The increasing power of militarism in England 
is shown in many ways. Lord Esher has recently urged 
that every boy of seventeen who is physically fit should 
be compelled to undergo a course of training in national 
cadet schools, which he would have created throughout 
the country. 


We regret deeply to have to chronicle the sudden 
death at Winnetka, IIl., of Henry D. Lloyd, the well- 
known writer on economic subjects. Mr. Lloyd was the 
foremost Ameriean advocate of state arbitration of labor 
disputes after the manner of the New Zealand system. 
He was at the maturity of his powers, and might have 
wielded for many years a powerful influence, as he had 
already done, in favor of industrial justice and right. 
Recently Mr. Lloyd had become powerfully impressed 
with the strength and importance of the international 
peace movement, and had at once thrown the whole 
weight of his influence in its favor, and connected him- 
self with the American Peace Society. 


The death of Sir Michael Henry Herbert, the 
British Ambassador at Washington, is a great loss to 
both countries. Though he had served at Washington 
for only a brief period, he had made his influence strongly 
felt in favor of good relations between his country and 
ours. He was following faithfully the pacific policy of 
Lord Pauncefote, who had done so much in the inter- 
ests of permanent peace between Great Britain and the 
United States. The British government will show itself 
wise if it continues to send us such men as its envoys. 
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TO ARBITRATION. 


BY EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ. 


Blest Arbitration, boundless boon to man, 

Significant assumer of the soul in all, 

Appropriate partner in the Peace-man’s work, 

Declarer of the day when War shall cease — 
Hail, hail thy universal sway! 


Democracy’s defense against all deathly deeds, 
Base Battle’s bearer to unbottomed grave, 
Sincere saluter of contestants with the kiss of peace, 
All-uncorrupted, calm, convincer in despite of purchased 
courts — 
Hail, hail thy universal sway! 


Announced in notes of joy that jubilantly praise Almighty 
God at end of war, 
Embodied in the ballot cast that bears behest of ours, 
Revealed in revolutions swords rebelled against, — 
Thou art, O Arbitration, born of Love and Peace, th’ acclaimed 
compatriot of every cause that cries: 
** Come let us reason — not resort to force.” 


Conspirator that hast conspired to strangle Strife; 

Well-wisher of the world, most wise, that daily waits to deal 
cursed War a death-blow, to his face: 

Adviser of the down-trod: ‘‘ Dare demand, and | will speak 
the doom;”’ 

Beguiler of the brute to plead where brutes are evermore 
brought low — 

Hail, hail thy universal sway! 
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Conceived by Love incarnate close at hand, 

Brought forth for this: To furnish Peace a realm and race 
complete and fit, 

Endowed with daring to demand the earth as thine, 

Enthroned in hearts whose homage hastes where Justice 
stands — 

Thou art, O Arbitration, born of Love and Peace! 


Less loved than War by lisping lass unschooled by life, 
Less loved than War by wanton, warriors waste their pay and 
manhood on, 
Less loved than War by world that wounds its Christ to death— 
But thou, O Arbitration, born of Peace and Love, art now, 
hast been, and evermore shalt be th’ acclaimed compatriot 
of each cause that cries: 
“COME LET US REASON—NOT RESORT TO 
FORCE.”’ 
TURNERSVILLE, TEXAS. 
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Communicated. 


“ Are ye come out as against a thief, with swords and staves? 


Very pleasant was the visit, which has just ended, of 
the Honourable Artillery Company of London, and 
doubtless many were the friendships that resulted or 
were cemented between Americans and Englishmen, 
Every such interchange of courtesies we hail as weaving 
new threads in the warp and woof of the white flag that 
ought to float forever over both nations. 

But how unspeakably absurd were those gaudy uni- 
forms and those towering bearskins, at once the delight 
and the terror of the small boy! And how silly the 
lugging with them everywhere of those cumbersome 
weapons of war, as if at any moment they might have to 
use them against us! 

We recall nothing more ridiculous, unless we except 
the spectacle last July of the swords dangling at the 
sides or tangled among the legs of the uniformed boys 
that rendered so excellent service in escorting the groups 
of visiting teachers. It was all very nice to have these 
handsome cadets of the school battalions pilot the fair 
“schoolmarms” so gallantly to points of interest. But 
why those “terrible swift swords”? Did the beardless 
wearers really fear that they might meet bandits or 
hostile savages in the jungles of the Back Bay or 
Charlestown, or the wilds of Lexington and Concord ? 
Shades of “ Don Quixote” and the immortal “ Sancho!” 
Newron, Mass., Oct. 17, 1903. nH. B.. 8. 


Present Tendencies Toward the Unity 
of the World.* 


BY DR. JOSIAH STRONG. 





Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
Jerence: I was once asked to make a three-minute 
address on the “ Evidences of Christianity.” [ Laughter. } 
I did it, which encourages me to undertake a ten-minute 
talk on a new world tendency which, beyond peradven- 
ture, will ultimately realize the permanent world peace. 
There is strength in the thought that this great consum- 
mation of a world peace is not our work and God our 


* Address at the Mchonk A rbitration Conference, May 28, 1903. 
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helper, but it is His work and we are His helpers. All 
nations and reformers everywhere like to believe that 
God is on their side. It is far more important to have 
a rational conviction that we are on God’s side. I ven- 
ture to think that even in ten minutes I may help to 
show you that those who are seeking and working and 
praying for the great consummation of international 
peace are on God’s side. This assurance ought to give 
us patience to wait and inspiration to work for its full 
coming. 

If the Mississippi Valley were tilted only a few hun- 
dred feet the great river would empty into the Arctic 
Ocean instead of the Gulf. The reversal of this current 
would profoundly affect the future of the United States. 
Far more profound are the results which are to follow 
the reversal of a great world tendency as old as life on 
this planet. During all the past that stream of tendency 
has been toward diversity; in all the future that stream 
is to be toward oneness. This profound change has 
taken place during the lifetime of our honored and 
beloved host. 

Students of civilization are now attaching far more 
importance than formerly to physical conditions. The 
vital law is recognized that life must adapt itself to 
environment, — the wing to the air, the fin to the water, 
the foot to the ground, — and that when environment 
radically changes life must readjust itself under penalty 
of death. 

When human life began, increasing population created 
a pressure which induced a movement outward. Men 
came under different environments, which resulted in 
differences of habits, customs, characteristics of social 
organization and of political organization, in one word, 
of civilization. As men became isolated, peoples who 
once spoke the same tongue became estranged. A 
language, like everything else that lives, grows, and 
hence with this increasing distance from one another 
grew up increasing barriers to communication. Thus, 
down to the nineteenth century, the peoples of the earth 
were isolated from one another in radically different 
environments which tended constantly toward differen- 
tiation. But during the past century a profound change 
took place. Under the influence of steam and electricity 
distances and differences are now being overcome, and 
intercommunication is producing its far-reaching results. 
The industrial revolution produces certain conditions 
wherever it goes, and that revolution is journeying round 
the world. Emerson—and I believe that every one 
who speaks to-day is expected to make at least one 
quotation from him — Emerson says that coal is a port- 
able climate, which is equally true of ice. To-day the 
climate of one country may be shipped to another. 
With coal, ice, furnaces and the products of our manu- 
factures, we find that homes are being equipped through- 
out the world in much the same way, producing sub- 
stantially the same conditions and much the same climate. 
In many places in Cairo and Constantinople the Ameri- 
can might imagine himself in Chicago or in San Francisco. 

In like manner the press is producing a climate of 
opinion which is growing wider and wider. Millions 
are reading the same printed page. It would be inter- 
esting to study to what extent Shakespeare has served 
to harmonize the thinking of different nations. The 
same is true of the Bible. In like manner science is 
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every day transferring something from the region of 
opinion — which is the region of discussion and differ- 
ence and often of quarrel—to the region of known 
fact; and thus every day is being broadened the ground 
on which all men may stand and on which all intelligent 
men do and must stand. 

In like manner for centuries the tendency in matters 
of religion was toward diversity. Now that tendency is 
reversed, as illustrated in the Pan-Anglican, the Pan- 
Presbyterian and the Pan-Methodist assemblies of which 
we hear. And some of us venture to hope that some 
day there will be a Pan-Christian assembly; that some 
day there will be a “ Pan” big enough to hold us all. 

I simply remind you—I cannot stop to develop the 
fact — that all these causes which for thousands of years 
tended to create differences now tend to produce like- 
nesses, because the differing environments of different 
peoples are now being harmonized and constituted prac- 
tically one environment of the civilized world. 

Let us not imagine for a moment that the work of the 
future is to wndo the work of the past. Differences 
were necessary to development. There can be no high 
life, organized life, without differentiation of organs-and 
functions. If men everywhere had been alike there 
could have heen but little progress in civilization. 


**God fulfills Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.”’ 


Harmony is nobler than unison. The great work of 
the past has been to develop the differing instruments 
for a vast world orchestra, and history has been filled 
with the discords of their making. But we are to-day 
well entered on the work of harmonizing, and the time 
will surely come when they will be attuned to heaven’s 
keynote of law and of love. The angel song of nine- 
teen centuries ago has waited long for earth’s antiphonal, 
but every year brings nearer the time when all peoples 
and kindreds and tongues shall join in the Gloria in 
Excelsis, “On earth peace, goodwill to men.” 


——————— -<—~<oe 


Why Christians Fight. 
Way.* 


BY DR. EDWARD H. MAGILL, EX-PRESIDENT OF 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 





The Better 


Now that more than nineteen centwies have passed 
since the introduction of a new era, by the appearance 
upon earth of our Divine Master and Teacher, why do 
Christians still engage in carnal warfare? Can there be 
any doubt about the real significance of His teaching, or 
that one of His leading purposes was the introduction 
of “Peace on earth and goodwill to men”? These 
questions can receive but one answer from all who are 
in the least degree familiar with his life and teaching, as 
set forth so clearly in the New Testament. 

How then does it happen that since very early in the 
Christian era no considerable part of the great body of 
professing Christians have refrained from indulging in 
the horrors of war, and that no nation up to the present 
hour has been based upon or governed by the benign 
principles of peace? In this statement I cannot except 


* Address at the Mystic Peace Convention, August 27, 1903. 


even my own native state of Pennsylvania, for that 
Holy Experiment, as our great founder called it, even in 
its imperfect form, scarcely outlasted a single generation. 
This truly remarkable situation among Christian nations 
can only be made clear by a brief historical outline. 

While the memory of the Master’s words and His 
powerful personality as the expounder of the will of our 
Heavenly Father were fresh in the minds of His fol- 
lowers, who had walked with Him during His brief life 
in this world and listened to the sound of that never 
uncertain voice which taught “as one having authority, 
and not as the Scribes,” there was a general desire on 
the part of His followers to obey the precepts which He 
so clearly and implicitly taught, not only by His earnest, 
gentle and persuasive words, but by the example which 
He never failed to present in His daily walk. 

But after His crucifixion each generation that fol- 
lowed, being further and further from the personal influ- 
ence of their great leader, and being influenced by the 
unconverted world around them, became less and less 
zealous in the cause which He had by His life and teach- 
ing inaugurated. Still some continued to stand fast in 
the faith. We are told by Tertullian and other early 
Christian writers that no true Christian could engage in 
carnal warfare, and that all must follow the counsel 
given to Peter, when the Master said to him: “Put up 
thy sword into its sheath, for all that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.” This command, they tell 
us, was felt to “unbuckle the sword from every Christian 
soldier.” 

But as the labors of Paul, the great apostle to the 
Gentiles, and his immediate followers began to bear 
much fruit, and as a result the number of professing 
Christians within the Roman Empire was considerably 
increased, the fear began to be entertained by the em- 
perors and other leaders that the power of Rome would 
fall before the arms of the surrounding nations if any 
considerable number of Romans should refuse to take 
up arms, following the plain precepts of their Divine 
Master. The rulers soon observed that those Christians 
whom they condemned to death, and whom they ex- 
pesed to the fury of the lions and other wild beasts in 
the arena of the Coliseum, thus butchering them to 
“make a Roman holiday,” always met death with 
composure. Hence they began to conclude that such 
men, so brave before the danger of death, would make 
the best of soldiers. Of these they were becoming more 
and more in need, in consequence of the encroachments 
of the surrounding peoples, and hence these rulers saw 
that their safety was becoming more and more dependent 
upon their securing the help of the Christians, and their 
thought was to do this by a nominal profession of the 
Christian faith. 

Those highest in authority were holding this means of 
added safety under careful consideration at a period 
early in the fourth century, when Constantine and Max- 
entius were striving each to become the sole and supreme 
Emperor of the Roman people. Constantine at this 
time had a vision and seemed to see in the heavens a 
great cross, on which was inscribed in letters of gold the 
words, “By this sign thou shalt conquer.” He inter- 
preted this as an omen that he should adopt the Chris- 
tian faith. He did so at once, and substituted the cross 
for the usual fasces, or bundle of rods, at the head of 
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his legions, and met his brother Maxentius and com- 
pletely vanquished him. From that day Constantine, 
although very far from being a practical Christian, con- 
sidered the Christian religion established as the national 
faith. Thus, although so sadly fallen from the place of 
the beautiful faith taught by the meek and lowly Jesus, 
it was loudly proclaimed and set forth as the faith of the 
greatest of worldly powers. 

May we not consider that this was permitted by the 
great All-Father for ends far more comprehensive than 
we mortals can understand? This thought was admir- 
ably expressed by Matthew Arnold in words like these : 
« The little stream of pure Christianity would long ago 
have been swallowed up and lost in Judean sands if it 
had not been taken up and carried over the world by 
the mighty stream of Roman power.” 

And now in this twentieth ceutury, after the close of 
the three great periods of the world’s history, — the 
prehistoric, of unknown duration, formerly considered to 
be two thousand years, the period of monotheistic devel- 
opment, or the Jewish period, of about two thousand 
years, and the Christian era, of two thousand years,— 
may I not say that in this truly marvelous twentieth 
century but just begun a reaction has come, by Divine 
direction, in the development of the race, and that this 
once pure little stream, now grown stronger and greater, 
will be freed once more from the impurities which it has 
absorbed from the great diffusing stream of Roman 
power and, more generally diffu-ed, will become com- 
parable in its purity and efficacy to that of the earlier 
years of the Christian era? Thus may great seeming 
discouragements in the stream of human development 
be turned to the more perfect development of the race. 

The long period of about a thousand years, that fol- 
lowed the adoption of infant Christianity by the Roman 
power, was very largely spent in strengthening the bul- 
warks of the Church, so called,— a church of man-made 
character,— its leaders, very far from showing the lowly 
and humble spirit of the Divine Master, occupying them- 
selves in establishing, by councils and decrees, certain 
Jorms of religious faith. In this work, the simple teach- 
ing of the Master gradually became of secondary impor- 
tance, or was two often entirely forgotten. 

At length the resulting corruptions in the church 
called for a reaction. This appeared chiefly in Germany 
and France in the sixteenth century, and was called the 
Reformation. Again, later, the persecutions and corrup- 
tions in the church made themselves manifest in. the 
bitter contentions and feuds, even going so far as death 
at the stake, as the various conflicting sects arose, in 
which man-made creeds and confessions of faith largely 
took the place of the simple teaching of the Master and 
the pure Christian life which such teaching would 
produce. 

About a century later came a reaction against all of 
this. It showed itself in the labors of George Fox and 
his followersin England, and to some extent in Germany ; 
in those of Michael Molinos in Spain, the Quietists, led 
by Lady Guion and Fénélon in France, and somewhat 
later still in those of the Doukhobors in Russia, whose 
simple effort at individual perfection has been so highly 
commended by Tolstoy in his latest utterance. From 
this movement, under the leadership of George Fox, 
arose the Society of Friends in England and in our own 


country. The Friends have been zealous advocates from 
the beginning of the practical principles taught by our 
Master, leading to “ Peace on earth and goodwill to 
men.” 

Now after all of these efforts at a resuscitation of the 
simple practical teaching of the early Christians, there 
are large numbers of Christians to-day, yes, even a large 
majority of them all, who do not feel it their duty to ab- 
stain from war. Against such we who feel differently 
must be careful, in our purpose to be faithful to the 
truth, how we express a harsh judgment, lest, in so doing, 
we may be cultivating the very war spirit which we dep- 
recate. Let us not show our own illiberality by condemn- 
ing others for not being as liberal as ourselves. As much 
that seems to us very wrong was permitted in the past, 
while the race was as yet not sufficiently developed to 
put it aside, may not these things which we, as advocates 
of peace, so deeply deplore to-day, be still permitted, 
while the development of the race to a higher plane, 
generation by generation and century by century, still 
goes on? No good can come, but only evil, from any 
wholesale or severe condemnation of tho-e who do not, 
even in these matters of peace, which seem to us 80 
simple, agree in sentiment with ourselves. Do we not 
all well know of men in public station who are doing and 
have done great good, beth in our own country and 
abroad, whose mode of doing it is not ours, but which 
may be as well adapted as our own course to bring about, 
and perhaps as speedily as the slow development of the 
race will permit, the desirable conditions of universal 
peace and brotherhood? Let us, then, all act up to our 
own convictions and the light given us, in these, as in 
other things, and believe that our good Father will bring 
us forward in the end to that to which we aspire. For 
shall not the Judge of the whole earth do right? 

I can but regret the profoundly pessimistic views 
which the great Russian reformer Tolstoy has seen fit to 
present in his recent utterance, called “ An Appeal to the 
Politicians.” Let us rather be too optimistic than the 
reverse, for do we not well know that the surest way to 
make the young (and in this asin many respects we 
are all children of large growth) fall short of the ideals 
that we entertain for them, is to condemn their motives, 
and go upon the fatal theory that “man is born to evil 
as the sparks fly upward,” whereas the destiny of the 
race is clearly that of progress and development; and it 
is not the fall of man, but his constant rise from age to 
age, that concerns and interests us now. May we not 
fail to do our part toward this desired end! Thus shall 
we do much toward making the world happier and better 
than it is to-day, and leave the best possible legacy to 
coming generations. 

In this brief historical outline, explanatory of the 
present anomalous condition of the Christian nations 
upon the subject of war, even had the time permitted, I 
have not deemed it necessary to dwell upon that very 
important subject, arbitration. This will be fully treated 
by others. Arbitration has made rapid progress in the 
few years that have elapsed since the very important 
and effective Conference at the Hague, through the 
means of which, and various other influences, the time is 
rapidly approaching which was predicted by Victor 
Hugo, at the close of his remarkable arraignment of the 
career of Napoleon III., called “ The History of a Crime,” 
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in these very significant words: “A day is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the seven nations, which may be said to 
include all humanity, will be allied and mingled as the 
seven prismatic colors, in a radiant celestial curve; the 
prodigy of Peace will appear, eternal and visible over all 
civilization, and the world will, dazzled, contemplate the 
rainbow of the United States of Europe.” 

I conclude with the vision of the poet Longfellow, re- 
corded in those familiar lines entitled “The Arsenal at 
Springfield.” I can but recall vividly to mind the time 
when these prophetic lines appeared, in the time of my 
youth, and contrast the condition of the world then with 
its greatly advanced condition to-day. I must add that 
it required much more the hopeful spirit and the power 
of vision of a great poet to write such words then than 
it would to-day,— words now so full of hope and promise 
to us all. Taking his stand on the mountain heights of 
vision, as he looked upon the great display of arms in the 
Springfield Arsenal, he wrote with truly prophetic pen : 

‘* Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease, 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say Peace: 
Peace, and no longer through its brazen portals 

The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies, 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of Love arise.” 


The Story of a Little Battle. 
BY W. R. H. 


[W. R. H., who writes this account, was a colonel in the Civil 
War and an eye-witness of and participant in the events here 
described. He has been for many years a pronounced peace 
man, and writes this ‘‘ Story of a Little Battle’’ in the hope 
that it may lead some boys and young men to see the real 
character, the horrors and loathsomeness of war, and to throw 
their influence henceforth against it. — Ed. | 





In the year 1862 I was with our army,— the army of 
the government,— consisting of twenty thousand men, 
and this army requiring ten thousand tents formed a 
city, with avenues and streets, which were kept clean by 
constant sweeping. It required tons of food and water 
to sustain them one day, and our camp had to be placed 
by a stream of water, for in addition to the human beings, 
we had to feed two thousand horses for the cavalry, the 
wagons and the officers. And, in addition, we required 
wood to cook the food, and the soldiers were busy cutting 
down dead trees and carrying the wood to their camps, 
and on a rainy day what could they do? How could 
they roast their meat or boil their coffee? 

Fortunately for us, when a week had passed a telegram 
to General McClellan ordered him to move this army 
rapidly towards Pennsylvania to prevent General Lee, 
with his army, from marching into that State. This 
order from Washington required haste. 

The General looked at his watch —it was noon. He 
turned to his young men — the ornamental members of 
his staff — and ordered them to put spurs to their horses 
and ride at the utmost speed to every general of the 
army with the order to be ready to move at 2 P. M. 
The generals must send orders to each colonel, and the 
colonels to their captains, and so in a half hour every 
man in the army knew of the order to march. 

At two o’clock the First Regiment moved out to the 
narrow road, and at four o’clock the last one was on the 


march, and the entire line of infantry, cavalry, artillery 
and wagons made a line four miles long. 

On the 16th of September we were in sight of a line 
of thickly wooded hills, as we in New England would 
call them; but in that vicinity it was South Mountain. 
When within a mile of it scouts were seen returning 
hastily, and meeting General McClellan they reported 
that the forest was full of Confederate troops to oppose 
our further progress toward Pennsylvania. The General 
ordered a halt, and the word went down the line four 
miles in four minutes. The tired soldiers were glad to 
hear the order “Stack arms!” and in five minutes there 
were a thousand little steeples made by their guns. The 
men sat down by the roadside and took off their knap- 
sacks, haversacks and canteens, and unbuckled their 
heavy belts. Some went to sleep, some took from their 
knapsacks crumpled letters, ink vials, pen, and finished 
the letters, perhaps the last they would write. Some 
scraped together leaves and brush, poured ground coffee 
into their tin cups, and filling the cups with water from 
their canteen, were ready with hard bread to get a slight 
meal, when the fire was alight. Oh, the suffering on 
the march with the heavy knapsack and the gun! Boys 
would like to be soldiers! 

General McClellan soon decided what to do— to order 
five thousand men to “feel” the mountains. The regi- 
mental commanders were notified and were soon on the 
march. Pioneers preceded them, throwing down the 
fences. The horses, cows and sheep grazing in the field, 
unused to such a scene, took fright, rushed away and 
were scattered over the neighborhood. The troops 
trampled underfoot the tall green corn, the golden grain, 
the fragrant hay. Soon they came within reach of the 
enemy’s guns, and then we could hear the rattle of 
musketry. Those who had field glasses could see men 
falling, could see the ranks closing up, and all who were 
able at double quick seeking the shelter of the woods. 

Then came the order “ Spread out,” and soon a column, 
half a mile wide, were rushing up the mountain with 
guns at “Charge bayonets,” and our angry men were 
ordering those behind trees and rocks to throw down 
their guns and fall in behind, or receive the bayonet 
thrust. Our men gave a yell of defiance. All this 
tended to terrify the enemy and inspirit our troops. 

From our waiting reserve came in haste the chief 
surgeon with a dozen assistants and twenty detailed men. 
They moved towards a large barn. Arrived there, the 
chief ordered, “ Throw open those doors; push out that 
wagon; throw those tools up on the mow; sweep the 
floor ; bring forward the surgeon’s wagon!” The wagon 
was at hand, and backed up to the door. 

The back of the wagon was let down, and the tops of 
six tables were carried in, followed by six sets of legs. 
Sooner than I can write it, the legs were firmly placed, 
and the tables, entire and strong, were ready for the ex- 
pected wounded men. 

Near this barn-hospital was the Ambulance Corps, 
under command of a mounted officer. When this officer 
perceived that the firing had ceased, he gave the order: 
“ Ambulance Corps, forward march!” and ten ambu- 
lances moved rapidly to bring in the wounded men. 
Through his glass the corporal on guard could see the 
field surgeons, who accompanied the ambulances, turn- 
ing over the men to see who were dead, and who needed 
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immediate attention. There were found ten dead and 
fifty wounded. The latter were hastily loaded into the 
ambulances, and the drivers were ordered to move for 
the hospital. The lookout reported to the surgeon the 
movements of the ambulances, and he ordered the sub- 
ordinate officers to arrange their dress. The men in 
attendance took off their coats and replaced them with 
white aprons, the change making them look like butcher 
boys. Now the tools were distributed, —to one a knife, 
to another a saw, and so on with all the tools that might 
be needed. The train came rapidly, and were arranged 
in the best way to discharge their wounded. 

The first man placed on the table was weak from loss 
of blood, and could only whisper, “Oh, surgeon, save 
my arm! My wife! My children!” Before he could say 
more, a cloth saturated with chloroform rendered him 
unconscious, and then the knife and saw severed the 
arm; the arm was tossed to the corner, and the wound 
dressed. All this took less than ten minutes. Then 
came the order: “‘ Place him with the wounded!” “ Ile’s 
dead, sir.” ‘Then place him with the dead; next man, 
hurry! hurry!” 

Boys, would you like to be soldiers ? 

All this time I had been near this scene, looking 
through my glass, when it occurred to me that I might 
be of use to the surgeons. I rode to the barn-hospital, 
dismounted and handing the bridle to the orderly who 
attended me, I looked inside and said, “Surgeon, can I 
be of service?” This busy officer, scarcely staying his 
hand, replied, “ Thank you, Colonel; will you please ride 
to the prisoners’ quarters, call out a dozen men, supply 
them with spades, and prepare a grave for these dead 
men, and these severed limbs?” 

I mounted my horse and rode as rapidly as I could 
through the crowd to where were a host of suffering 
prisoners, and called to a captain with them: “Order a 
dozen of your men for fatigue duty!” They were 
selected and reviewed. “Cannot use men _ without 
shoes; hurry, now, and change those who are bare foot.” 
I marched these to the intrenching wagon and provided 
the men with spades. Finding soft ground near the 
barn-hospital, with my sword I marked out a square of 
twelve feet and ordered six men to throw out the dirt. 
They were weak from want of water and food, and were 
soon replaced by the others, and a grave was ready —a 
grave six feet deep! Now came the dead on stretchers, 
and my orders were rapidly given: ‘“ Lay the arms and 
legs straight; put the next man’s head by the feet of the 
first.” Here comes a large basket heavy with arms an‘! 
legs. ‘Pack them close.” Soon all were laid ow 
Now, “Throw in the earth! No! not on their faces! 
Cover them ep! Hand down that old hat —rip up that 
sleeve! Oh, their poor faces!”” It was soon over; the 
poor farmer was left to finish the work. 

The army was now in motion, and these tired men 
were returned first to the tool wagon, and then to their 
prison pen. 

After sundown all lay on the ground and slept as 
well as they could, not knowing that on the morrow they 
would fight the battle of Antietam, where two thousand 
were killed and twelve thousand wounded. 

Boys, would you like to be soldiers ? 


That Terrible Explosion at Lowell. 


If the inconceivable force of the smokeless gunpowder 
and nitro-glycerine exploded at Lowell the other day 
had been exerted through the big guns of the army or 
navy upon some fortified town like San Juan or Porto 
Rico, Santiago, or Manila, in what different terms we 
should be speaking of the execution done. “Superbly 
effective” would be the comment of teachers and stu- 
dents of the “glorious art of destruction” at military 
academies. As a lesson in the dynamics of sapping and 
mining, engineering and artillery students would have 
studied it for generations to come. Think of a mine 
exploded so as to result in the wrecking of seventy-one 
buildings at one blow. Think of knocking hors de combat 
over one hundred people at once, and killing a score 
besides. If the operators of the mine, watching with 
their field glasses, as the knob was touched which sent 
the electric spark under water perhaps a mile or two 
away, had seen the half-dozen men who were blown 
entirely to pieces, together with the team of horses they 
were at work with, utterly disappear in the twinkling 
of an eye, what a “record” in modern skill in explosives 
would have been chronicled. What an exhibition of the 
power of the modern appliances of war, that within the 
field of the artillery officers’ glasses, houses collapsed as 
if they were paper bags or seemed to crumble as if they 
were of sand, human bodies were hurled into the air and 
torn to pieces, horses swept along above the ground for 
a distance of a quarter of a mile, human limbs borne on 
the gale like the limbs of trees in a cyclone, and seventy- 
one homes converted into kindling-wood. If fire were 
calculated upon to lend its completing work to the rend- 
ing shock of the mine, as it did in Lowell, and in five 
minutes after the explosion there should be thirteen 
buildings blazing at once, what a masterpiece of modern 
warfare would have been achieved! 

How the war correspondents would throw in, with 
graphic touches, such details as the boys in the river torn 
to pieces by the flying shards, the scattered family goods, 
the crowded ranks of wounded in overrun hospitals! 
The soon-ensuing deaths of the worst sufferers, welcomed 
as a release from hopeless wounds, the long drawn-out 
existence of others in crippled misery and disfigurement 
for life, victims whose fate is probably worse than death, 
the grief and poverty and privation, sickness and separa- 
tion in homes resulting therefrom, especially among 
children and the aged, which are incidents of the Lowell 
catastrophe, are inevitably the incidents likewise of every 
“famous victory,” where the latest and best-known means 
of destructive energy are assembled, in charge of men 
from war academies trained to put them into effective 
operation, lepulsive as the mere thinking of such 
things is, so long as war lasts the real things themselves 
must come. Every one of us is responsible for it, in 
greater or less degree, and we must be willing to look 
such horror in the face, as we have had to do in the 
Lowell catastrophe. It is only by such contemplation 
that we can realize what war means — what an abnormal- 
ity it is, what madness, what a crime it is for nations and 
governments to bring to bear upon one another’s mainly 
innocent peoples the fearful weapons that modern science 
puts into their hands.— The Boston Evening Transcript, 
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An Appeal to Pius X. and the Catholic 
Church. 


From a letter sent by EZ. T. Moneta, President of the Lombard 
Peace and Arbitration Union of Milan, Italy, to Pius X., 
on his accession to the Papacy. 


. . . I come now to the greatest, the most glorious, 
the most useful and the most universally beneficent 
work which the Christian world expects of you, that in 
behalf of which especially I have felt it to be my duty 
to address to you the present letter —I mean your co- 
operation in the abolition of war between nations. 

In order to avoid wars in their own country, there are 
thoughtless people in the world who consider foreign 
wars a sort of safety valve, as providential diversions 
from internal disturbances. These blaspheme God, whom 
they often invoke to defend their own privileges, and are 
at the same time enemies of morality and of true social 
peace. 

All wars are iniquitous and spring from a single 
cause, namely, the spirit of aggression and domination 
which man still retains from primitive times. Let the 
incitements and causes of war between nations be done 
away, and the incitements and causes of civil wars will 
disappear at the same time. 

To the discovery and application, therefore, of the 
best means of putting an end to wars between the 
nations, the efforts of good and generous men, the num- 
ber of whom is constantly increasing in civilized coun- 
tries, are now unitedly directed. Many have consecrated 
their whole life to this high purpose. They have organ- 
ized societies of propaganda, they distribute books and 
pamphlets, they publish journals, they hold annual con- 
gresses. There are among them literary men and pub- 
licists, philanthropists and free thinkers, but, in still 
greater numbers, in Anglo-Saxon countries, ministers of 
religion, both Quakers and other Protestants. 

The reason naturally is because these last wish to be 
followers of Christ, not only when they meet in their 
temples for the purpose of prayer, but also in all the acts 
of their lives. And as the first Christians said to those 
who wished to force them into military service, “ We are 
Christians, therefore we cannot fight,” so these, despite 
all the persecutions of the governments, will never take 
any part, even indirectly, in warlike enterprises. 

Altogether, this earnest propaganda of believers and 
non-believers, which has been going on for years, has 
produced some good fruit. Since it is in harmony with 
all the economic necessities and best tendencies of our 
time, the rulers and those who traffic and speculate in 
the blood of others, who still consider wars as providen- 
tial means of preserving their threatened claims, no longer 
find, as they did a few years ago, those who in the press 
or in the pulpit make themselves champions of the social 
advantages of war. 

The results would certainly have been much greater if 
the opponents of war had found in the Catholic Church, 
and especially in the Papacy, a support equal to that 
which has been given to this cause by the various 
Protestant churches of England and the United States 
of America. In the annual international congresses in 
which the Quakers and other Protestants have often 
distinguished themselves both by their number and their 
eloquence, very rarely have Catholic priests been seen. 
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Even in our own Italian societies they are conspicuous 
by their absence. Once, however, in 1896, did Cardinals 
Gibbons, Loque and Vaughan make an appeal to all men 
of good will, asking for the coéperation of public opinion 
for the establishment of a tribunal of arbitration as a 
substitute for war among English-speaking races. But 
this utterance found no echo in the Catholic countries of 
our continent, and the fact that an analogous and yet 
greater tribunal than that called for by the three Anglo- 
Saxon Cardinals was constituted at The Hague was due 
to the initiative of a non-Catholic ruler, the Czar of 
Russia. I am not bringing charges against the motives 
of any one, but simply giving facts. ' 

Frequently in the deliberations of the Peace Congresses, 
beginning with that held at Brussels in 1848, appeal has 
been made to the ministers of religion, invested with the 
sacred duty of diffusing and promoting sentiments of 
concord among men, asking them to labor in their own 
countries for the extinction of the hereditary prejudices 
and hatreds between peoples. This appeal has unfortu- 
nately always been made in vain to the Catholic Church, 
while various Protestant churches of England, receiving 
it in good spirit, have for several years been devoting 
the last Sabbath in December to public prayers for the 
realization of true and durable peace in the world. 

One day, ten or twelve years ago, I called upon a dis- 
tinguished prelate of Old Italy, well beloved by the 
people because he was never willing to separate love for 
the Church from that for his country, that I might have 
his effective codperation in his diocese in the work of 
peace. It was at a time when through the influence of 
certain evil-minded people war with France seemed 
difficult to avoid, and he, expressing the warmest wishes 
for the success of the work to which my friends and I 
had consecrated ourselves, protested that he could not 
take a step in the way pointed out to him because he 
had not received permission in his instructions from the 
Vatican. This prelate still lives and cannot deny what 
I say. 

At the present time, I hope and believe that such an 
enormous defect in the work of the Papacy will be cor- 
rected. He who is declared to be the Vicar of Christ 
ought to possess His spirit and to make His teachings 
his own daily bread, in order to get from them all 
possible aid for the benefit of humanity. 

The first and last of the precepts of Jesus, the thought 
which invests and dominates all His teaching, is peace 
among men. “Love your neighbor; bless them who 
curse you; do good to those who hate you.” He would 
not even allow the use of force in his own defense, as 
He reproved Peter, saying, “ Put up thy sword into its 
sheath, for all those who take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” 

This is a law which free-thinkers and rationalists may 
properly judge to be beyond human attainment, but 
which cannot be rejected by those who call themselves 
adherents of the Christian religion. Now who, more 
than he who presides over the Church which is the 
largest and has the most numerous followers, is under 
imperative obligation to see that this law is fully carried 
out? Who, honored Father, could bring to the great 
work of putting an end to war a more effective word 
and coéperation than you? 

This is why all those who, in any part of the world, 
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are laboring for this great purpose, to-day turn the eyes 
of their mind toward you and hope to have you with 
them in the holy cause. They feel that with your most 
powerful support the course which they have been pur- 
suing for years in order to reach the longed-for goal 
will be the sooner completed. But they know, on the 
other hand, that whether or not they are aided by the 
Head of the Catholic Chureh, this goal will undoubtedly 
some day be reached. 

To resume and conclude: As the Vicar of Christ 
(which you are called), you ought to follow His teach- 
ings and to see that they are practiced by all. Christ 
was and is adored as God because He made the suffer- 
ings of humanity His own, and because He made himself 
a sacrifice for the common good; because He was the 
enemy of all violence; because He labored for the 
destruction of hatred; because He made love and 
brotherhood the law of humanity. According to this 
law, not he who shall have uttered the most prayers, but 
he who shall have loved the most and performed the 
most good works shall be rewarded in eternity. If you, 
honored Father, follow this path marked out by Christ, 
you will increase the Church, and will be renowned in 
history. Nor, in case you do this, will the promoters of 
science and free thought justly be able to pride them- 
selves upon the ability of humanity to continue more 
rapidly its path of progress aided by those two great 
factors, science and liberty, and no longer retarded by 
fratricidal struggles. and animosities born of stupid 
fanaticism and ignorance. 

In writing this letter I have felt that I was perform- 
ing a duty to humanity. It remains for you to show 
that the appeal has not been made in vain to those senti- 
ments by which your apostolic ministry ought to be 
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Resolutions of the Nebraska 
Chautauqua. 
The following resolutions, introduced by Dr. George 
W. Hoss, one of the lecturers, were adopted at the 
Nebraska Chautauqua, held at Auburn, August 21: 


Whereas, War is inhuman, anti-Christian, and the 
most expensive and irrational mode of settling inter- 
national disputes; and 

Whereas, We now have an honorable and able inter- 
national court of arbitration at The Hague; therefore, 

Resolved, That all national differences should be re- 
ferred to said court before any steps are taken in prepa- 
ration for war. 

Whereas, Large armies and navies are a stimulus to 
the war spirit ; 

Resolved, That we ask all good citizens everywhere, 
and especially members of Congress, to oppose an in- 
crease of the navy, and to encourage a reduction, as 
speedily as practicable, of the army till it shall be brought 
down to its former number of twenty-five thousand. 

Whereas, Military displays on civil occasions and 
military instruction in schools and colleges foster the 
war spirit among the people; therefore 

Resolved, That we oppose such displays and 
instruction, and especially oppose government 
encouragement in behalf of such instruction. 

Resolved, further, that we hold it the duty of all good 
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citizens to encourage peace among nations by all practi- 
cable means, as speech, press and vote, and especially 
do we call on editors, teachers, preachers and other 
public speakers to aid in this humane and Christian work. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above be forwarded to 
the papers of this city, also to the ApvocaTE OF PEACE, 
in Boston, with a request for publication. 


New Books. 
Totstoy anp His Messace. By Ernest Howard 


New York: Funk & Wagnall’s Co. Cloth, 


Crosby. 
Price, 50 cents. 


100 pages. 

Voluminous biographies often defeat their purpose and 
bury the man beneath his deeds. The brief monograph 
of a friend, with its possible errors of fact and lack of 
perspective, does immeasurably more toward according 
him his true place in history. Such — though singularly 
free from errors of fact and with a perspective which the 
yet shadowy Zeitgeist of the twentieth century approves 
as far truer than that of conventional thought —is the 
little monograph on “Tolstoy and His Message,” by 
Ernest Howard Crosby. It is as a lover of Tolstoy and 
of humanity that the author writes; as a lover in that 
sense of the word to our time so strangely new, but to 
history as old as the fame of Jesus. 

As a lover of Tolstoy, the author interprets that rare 
and striking personality with a touch that commands the 
sympathy of his readers. He pauses not a moment over 
the surroundings which made no worthy impress on his 
hero’s heart; he passes from one soul-crisis to another, 
revealing the true significance of each, and hinting at 
what each cost with a delicate reserve due to the fact 
that the venerable man still lives in his Russian home. 

The author’s good judgment is manifest in the wise 
selection of incident in his chapter on “ Boyhood and 
Manhood,” but it is even more apparent in that on “ His 
Great Spiritual Crisis.” There is a naiveté and serious- 
ness about Tolstoy’s “ Confession” which demands of 
scorner and scoffer an involuntary belief in his sincerity. 
Here Mr. Crosby’s sympathy and dignity of treatment 
have effected the same result. One man may scarcely 
interpret for another the hidden soul-life. But the 
student of Tolstoy will find within this chapter a clari- 
fied reinterpretation such as only love and the knowledge 
which is born of it could produce. Glimpses are given 
of abysses of thought through which the spirit toiled till 
it came out upon the sun-clear mountain peaks of spiritual 
truths almost axiomatic, peaks which seem quite above 
the clouds to the mass of humanity because hidden in 
the mists of tradition. 

With the beginning of the chapter on “ His Answer 
to the Riddle of Life,” the reader realizes the source of 
the author’s insight. It is not merely because he is a 
lover of Tolstoy, but because, like the latter, he is a lover 
of humanity, that he can read the meaning of an indi- 
vidual life. Back in his own experience he woke up to 
love, to its obligations of brotherliness toward all the 
race of men, to its reward in patient self-sacrifice, — and 
it was Tolstoy’s voice that woke him. 

One never can successfully unfold the teachings of 
any master-mind without having at some time been pro- 
foundly stirred by them. If belief is the result, and 
that is strengthened by experience, one becomes in 
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turn a teacher of the same truth. Such seems to be Mr. 
Crosby’s position. His restatement of Tolstoy’s writings 
carries its own conviction. So certain is he of the 
essential truth of Tolstoy’s solution, of its integrity as a 
basis for the moral and social code, that he is at no pains 
to strengthen the authority of his oracle, but rather 
acknowledges his quite evident fallibility. 

It is perhaps well to notice here that he interprets 
Tolstoy’s teaching in no narrow or literal sense. The 
spirit of the man is larger than his learning, larger than 
his opinions. That is the dominant factor in his influ- 
ence, that the sole criterion by which his words or his 
deeds should be judged. That it is which Mr. Crosby 
tests by the Christian spirit, the spirit which for nineteen 
centuries has been, and for centuries to come will doubt- 
less be, the sole judge of all systems of thought and all men. 

Here is disclosed a hopeful parallelism. To be sure, 
it is to Jesus Christ’s teachings, as Tolstoy plainly de- 
clares, that he is solely indebted. But there is still a 
chance for arbitrary and unwarranted interpretation on 
his part. Such Mr. Crosby fails to find. The visions of 
humanity actuated in all its life by the spirit of love, 
which Tolstoy, the Russian peasant, saw, resemble 
strikingly the visions of the Galilean peasant as they 
are embodied in his precepts and example. 

This little book, which is worthy of more than one 
careful reading, would not be complete without the sixth, 
its crowning chapter, on “The Christian Teaching in 
Practice.” It is here that Mr. Crosby’s own personality 
leaves its deepest impress upon the book. 

Tolstoy’s teaching, as well as that of his Master, the 
Christ, is worth nothing unless it can be put in practice. 
Inane visions are dangerous. They disturb the healthy 
normal life and delay the discovery of truth. These 
pages, with their carefully chosen quotations, their severe 
lack of comment, the inevitable inference to be drawn 
from them, furnish either an example and prophecy, or 
an arraignment of the principles of the entire book, of 
Tolstoy, and of those portions of the New Testament on 
which he founds bis system; principles of which the 
church, that also professes them, sometime, and perhaps 
soon, will have to take account. 

A brief chapter on “The Tolstoy of To-day” closes 
the book. We see again the love of the author for his 
hero softening the harsh outlines which crude contem- 
porary opinion always gives to the most exalted and 
admirable characters, and we feel that he interprets 
Tolstoy as only that man can who has the same tenderly 
human and beneficient spirit. Certainly all who read 
the book, whether they agree with the opinions expressed 
or not, will agree with the closing sentiment: “Tolstoy 
is the protagonist to-day of the drama of the human 
soul. A stage which can put forward such a protagonist 
has no reason for despair.” 


Tue PrincipLes oF THE Founpers. By Edwin D. 
Mead. Boston: The Unitarian Association. 

This booklet reproduces the fine oration pronounced 
by Mr. Mead on the Fourth of July last before the city 
government and people of Boston in Faneuil Hall. The 
address made a strong impression at the time, and we 
are glad that it has been put into form for general circu- 
lation. It has been many years since Boston heard so 
fresh, vigorous and timely a Fourth of July oration as 
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this. It is full of the spirit of Sumner’s great address 
of 1845 on “The True Grandeur of Nations.” It is a 
splendid defense of the principles of the fathers of the 
tepublic against the recent encroachments of a spirit 
which strikes at the very foundations of our national 
character and mission. The booklet ought to be widely 
circulated and read. It sounds a strong note against 
the dangers of the dominant militarism, and declares the 
principles of peace to be synonymous in the present 
time with the principles of civilization and progress. 


A Story of Modern Utopia. 
By Thomas Dixon, Jr. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Cloth, 350 pages. Price, $1.50. 


This book is not only more dramatic and intense, but 
more perfect in conception and better written than Mr. 
Dixon’s previous story, “The Leopard’s Spots,” which 
for many people was marred by its seeming Southern 
prejudice. “The One Woman” is certain also, because 
of its intense dramatic character and the fact that it 
deals with one of the livest questions of the day, to have 
even a wider reading than the former book. 

This story is at the same time a love story —a double 
love story —and a severe arraignment of the teaching 
of some socialists on the subject of marriage. It is, in 
fact, an arraignment of the whole system of socialism, 
which Mr. Dixon apparently conceives to be tnevitably 
a return to savagery, to the animalism and promiscuity 
of the herd. This does not seem to us to be a full and 
fair representation of socialism, which as held by many 
of its advocates, whatever its extravagances and ex- 
crescences in others, is entirely consistent with mono- 
gamic marriage, is indeed based upon the monogamic 
family, with its self-sacrificing love and mutual service. 
No criticism of a system is quite fair that does not make 
full account of ali its essential characteristics, instead of 
looking chiefly at perversions and travesties of it. 

But the story’s covert criticism of the teaching and 
conduct of some would-be socialist leaders is perfectly 
sound, and falls little short of dealing with actual history. 
One cannot read it and keep from his mind some sad 
stories of the past decade. 

The story portrays in a most tragic manner — not too 
tragic possibly for some occurrences in real life — the 
dangers and disasters which always wait upon any 
trifling with marriage vows and any licensing of the 
sexual passions under whatever pretext of ideal freedom. 
On the other hand, it exhibits, in a considerably over- 
drawn picture, the beauty and nobleness of a faithful, 
undying, self-sacrificing love of a pure, if not altogether 
wise, woman for the man to whom she has given herself 
for life. It would be hard to find in literature a more un- 
selfish and devoted character than the cast-off but still 
loving and faithful and forgiving Ruth Gordon, as she 
appears in the latter part of the story. She will seem to 
many to be abnormally devoted and self-sacrificing. 

The real criticism, however, to which we feel that the 
book, as a means of moral instruction, is open, is that it 
is too intense, too terrible. It is questionable whether 
the reading of such a story will not produce among the 
young and inexperienced, whose imaginations are vivid 
and natures sensitive, a tendency to the very evils which 
the author wishes to see prevented. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful intluence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of tw-. dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. [X. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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